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THE BAPTIST TIMES 


What do your deacons and church members read? How many read 
one good religious book a year or read regularly a religious journal? 

Every week as we plan The Baptist Times we have in mind the needs 
of ministers, deacons and the people in the pew. We see our task as 
complementary to that of the Ministry of the spoken word, to inform, 
instruct and to interest people in the work of the Church of God at home 
and abroad. 

We try to help you. Will you try to help us by persuading more of 
your officers and members to read The Baptist Times? 


For particulars of church agencies write to: 
THE PUBLICATIONS MANAGER, 
6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


SELF GOVERNMENT COMING 


THE BAPTIST COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY | is 
committed to help two indigenous Baptist Churches in Sierra 
Leone, West Africa, who, in a time of crisis, appealed to 
the Society for help. Had the Baptist Commonwealth 
Society not responded, nothing would have been done for 
them. 


As Sierra Leone approaches self-Government these Churches 
are faced with an urgent challenge and they still need our 
help. 


We ask for your prayers and your support at Deacons’ and 
Church Meetings. 


Rev. F. C. MORTON, 
BAPTIST COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY 
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A NEW YEAR GREETING 


AY I, through the columns of the Fraternal, send greetings to all 
M my brethren inthe Ministry. I greatly appreciate the privilege of 

serving the Fellowship by occupying the Chair for the next year 
or two and sincerely trust the Fellowship will grow in usefulness and in 
blessing to us all. We think prayerfully of those who are experiencing 
difficulty, or who have known sorrow and loss. We likewise rejoice 
with those who know the happiness of success. But we are all bound 
together in our common faith and devotion to Christ and the 
Church and in His Name greet one another. My prayer is that we 
may all experience throughout the year the consciousness of His 
abiding presence and the assurance of our Lord’s love and grace. 


H. L. WATSON. 


ARE WE BEING SIDETRACKED? 


HREE years ago I went to Riischlikon for the Executive of 
A tic Baptist World Alliance. At the opening meeting all had 

to introduce themselves by name and country, stating their 
responsibilities in Baptist leadership. I found it moving to listen 
to the many men who were bearing heavy loads. Like Paul, they 
were conscious of *‘ that which cometh upon me daily, the care of 
all the churches ”’. 


I have often reflected on those words of Paul. There is in them a 
note of pride, proper to a man with a great task. There is also a 
touch of self-pity, natural enough in one whose advancing years 
were laden with increasing burdens. There is even a hint of pain, 
excusable in any man living under the daily pressures of adminis- 
tration. Paul was always busy. His eager spirit made work. His 
great ability invited work. Wherever he was, whether in prison or 
at large, he served on numerous Commissions on Christian Doctrine, 
Christian Ethics, the Christian Church, the Christian Ministry, 
Christian Baptism; and so on. He was the chairman, secretary 
and sole member of them all! In addition, there came upon him 
daily ‘* the care of all the churches *’. 


Yet, in spite of everything, Paul never lost his early passion: ** the 
care of souls’’. Paul the Aged remained Paul the Evangelist. In 
his farewell letter to Timothy, he speaks of his “‘ purpose’. It was 
my privilege to address the Pastoral Session at the Baptist Union 
Assembly in 1947, and I analysed Paul’s purpose. Since it is too 
much to hope that anyone still remembers what I said thirteen years 
ago, let me repeat myself here. Paul’s purpose was to “* persuade ” 
men for Christ. The relevant passages can be read in Acts xiii, 43; 
xix, 8; xix, 26; xxvi, 28; xxviii, 23. These vivid references reveal 
him as a man whose ministry was dominated by the desire to per- 
suade others to accept his Lord. The signature tune of Paul’s life 
is to be heard in his own words in 2 Corinthians v, 11: “ Knowing 
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therefore the terror of the Lord we persuade men’. He allowed 
we to exempt him from the obligation to seek and to save the 
ost. 

So Paul’s final call to Timothy rings like the echo of his own 
hammer on the anvil of the Christian ministry. Timothy is to study, 
to teach, to train leaders, to stir up the gift that is in him, to face 
hardships (including that of a feeble stomach). But, first and 
always, Timothy is to do “* the work of an evangelist ’’. 

Are we as sure of that priority nowadays? Has our emphasis 
subtly altered? Sometimes I have a feeling that use is being made 
in un-Pauline fashion of Paul’s references to the varied gifts of the 
Spirit. One man claims to be essentially a teacher and forsakes the 
pulpit for the blackboard, the gathered community for the assembled 
class. Another regards himself as a prophet, and may develop 
nuclear obsessions, and even drift into what is for a Christian the 
odd company of the Bertrand Russellites. Someone else, capable 
in administration, finds a ready welcome in organisations where 
managerial ability is of extra value if coupled with the gift of public 
speech. A potential healer may explore the valley of psychiatry, 
though how green is that valley is anybody’s guess. Other humble 
souls may disclaim the gift of the preacher, and prefer to regard 
themselves only as pastors. They may be tempted to spend their 
lives in deeds of kindness, as benevolent accessories of the welfare 
state, rather than ambassadors of the Kingdom of God. Still others 
come to think of themselves as priests, leaning towards liturgies, 
and at length transferring to a church where grace through sacra- 
ments tends to take the place of power through the proclamation 
of the gospel. 

God forbid that I should seem to criticise other men. I myself 
could be sharply reminded that on Ist January, 1946, | became a 
so-called ‘‘ denominational official ’’, though of this more anon. To 
our own Master we stand or fall. I acknowledge that there is pro- 
found importance in the distinction which Paul draws between the 
various gifts, and in his insistence that all gifts have a part to play 
in the total ministry of the Holy Spirit to the church. But the 
point I am trying to make is that the possession of a particular gift 
ought never to be allowed to divert or detach a man from the task 
which is fundamental to all ministers; that is, the work of the evange- 
list. The quest for souls is the central business of every minister, 
his daily business, his lifelong business. All else is marginal, sup- 
plemental. This is elemental. To that end Christ counted us 
faithful, putting us into the ministry. His purpose for us should be 
our purpose for Him. Whatever else we do, we must do the work 
of an evangelist. 

The denomination expects that of its General Superintendents. 
‘** There shall be for each area a superintendent whose first concern 
shall be the spiritual life of the churches and the exercise of a spiritual 
ministry, especially by encouraging ministers to deeper study and 
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more constant prayer, and the churches to more continuous and 
aggressive evangelisation ’. So runs paragraph 6 of Part II of the 
Home Work Fund Scheme. The churches, as I know them after 
15 years as a superintendent, cherish the same sort of expectation 
about the ministry. They covet to have men with as many gifts as 
an archangel, but certainly with the passion for souls. And in that 
denominational and local expectation all of us are involved; the 
General Secretary and his colleagues; the Superintendents and the 
Association Secretaries who work alongside them; the College 
Principals and their staffs; together with that far more numerous 
company of faithful ministers for whom, and for whose welfare, 
the others of us live and move and have our being. We all have to 
ask ourselves, ‘‘ Are we somehow being sidetracked?’ For there 
is a popular and widespread notion that the evangelist is a specialist, 
whereas the work of an evangelist is basic to every minister. 

Paul hit the nail on the head when he emphasised the word work. 
The work of an evangelist is work, hard and exhausting work. I 
heard Angus McMillan recently at an Induction. He spoke to the 
young minister about Christ’s ploughman. I will not give the 
sermon away here. Ask its author to preach it in your circle! It 
was instinct with reality. You could feel the wind and the rain, the 
stubborn and stony earth, the toil and sweat, all endured by the man 
who looked in faith for a coming harvest for his Lord. It is that 
way with the work of the evangelist, which is really a threefold work. 


THERE IS THE WORK OF PREPARATION 


Teaching is involved, often over many years. So is the patient 
cultivation of friendships. Diligent pastoral care establishes vital 
links with folk on the margin of the church. One of the most 
successful pastoral evangelists | ever knew drew up, at the beginning 
of each year, a list of those who ought to be ripe for decision for 
Christ. Most of them for years before had been on his secret lists 
of those under preparation. When Edgar Keeble, of gracious 
memory, died suddenly one Sunday morning in a Southampton 
hospital, the nurse who ran to him found between his fingers and 
the coverlet, his prayer list of those whose hearts were being quietly 
tuned to hear the decisive call of Christ. To him preparation for 
conversion was as vital as preparation for church membership, and 
he gloried in the painstaking work involved. 


THERE IS THE WORK OF PERSUASION 


Perhaps I may be allowed to quote again from the Pastoral 
Session address of 1947, on Paul’s purpose: 


_“ A man’s doctrine may be orthodox and his manner of life 
impeccable, and yet for all his good habits and sound theology he 
may be no more than a man to be counted on. If, however, he has 
a purpose to persuade men for Christ, he becomes that much rarer 
person, a man to be reckoned with. He persuades by preaching, 
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by personal contact and argument, by the public and private impact 
of his life on others. He pricks consciences, opens minds, removes 
prejudices, corrects misunderstandings, quickens hearts, sets souls 
dreaming, sounds the high call of God in Christ, and at last brings 
human wills into and through the crisis of surrender to the Saviour. 
He is grateful to many helpers—apologists, historians, teachers, 
writers, broadcasters—but he recognises that the work of persuasion 
is finally the work of the man in the local ministry, the man who 
makes Christ real to individuals and claims their verdict for his 
Lord.” 

Jowett said that the missing note in preaching was the wooing 
note. Grey Griffith once said it was the trumpet note. Williams 
Hughes claimed that it was the urgent note. Actually we need all 
three notes blended together in the persuading note, if we are to 
do the work of an evangelist. 


THERE IS THE WORK OF PRESENTATION 


A few lines must serve to hint at a phase of the ministry which 
deserves a book. It is our task to present every man perfect in Christ. 
My own memories of pastoral life suggest that this may be the most 
exacting work of all. One of the promising aspects of our Ter- 
Jubilee time is that we are re-thinking the work of Christian Educa- 
tion in our churches. We are beginning to learn from our American 
brethren the value of a church geared for constant and consecutive 
Bible teaching. At present the set-up of many of our churches 
makes no time allowance for this vital thing. Equally the marginal 
and secondary commitments of some of us in the ministry absorb 
the hours and strength which ought to be utilised in helping those 
““newly come to the faith’ to “‘ hold fast the beginning of their 
confidence to the end”’. 

Preparation, Persuasion and Presentation—all three have their 
part in the work of the evangelist. What makes a man set his hand 
to that work? I confess that I came to it through a crisis in my 
relationship with Christ. It was in Australia in 1926. My personal 
habits needed a stiffer discipline, and after a struggle I yielded on 
that score. My inner life needed a closer communion, and at the 
cost of some conflict, my lethargic spirit agreed to take the upward 
way. But the hardest battle had to be fought about the fundamental 
nature of the ministry to which Christ had called me. I did not 
want to become a fool for Christ’s sake, and I shrank from giving 
myself, in a great city pulpit, to open and ardent soul-winning. In 
the end I bowed my will to Christ on that account, and set out 
deliberately to do the work of an evangelist. The criticisms were 
instant and painful. The results were immediate and rewarding. 
I have tried to keep at it ever since, in season and out of season, in 
the pastorate and in the superintendency, in big churches and in 
little churches; in public and in private, in the midst of “ the care 
of all the churches”. . As long as I have breath, I shall keep on 
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sounding the persuading note. And if ever I have to write a fare- 
well letter to a young Timothy, I will end it as Paul did 
‘* 1 charge thee therefore before God, and the Lord 

Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 

dead at His appearing and His kingdom; preach the 

word; be instant, in season, out of season; 

do the work of an evangelist.” 

W. D. JACKSON. 


SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP 


ANY people have reflected that they would not have chosen 
M the disciples Jesus did. On the other hand, it has been 

remarked that Jesus chose His disciples, not for what they 
were, but for what they were going to become. They were not 
exactly “‘ born leaders’, rather they were made. 

This may serve to point a fundamental difference between the 
‘** natural ’’ gifts which make for leadership in the world and those 
which make for leadership in the church, which are primarily 
‘* spiritual ’’ gifts. When Paul categorised the various offices which 
obtained in the church of his day, he declared that one had to be 
endowed by the living Christ to be an apostle or a prophet, and so on. 
Accordingly, we insist at our Induction Services that it is by the 
gifts of the Spirit that ministers are made. Were there a perfect 
response to New Testament teaching in our churches, all our 
leaders would be people who were specially gifted by the Spirit of 
God. 

It would be wrong to decide, however, that in those who are 
leaders in the church there is never a correspondence between 
natural and spiritual gifts. When a man with splendid natural gifts 
dedicates himself to God, surely there must be joy in the presence 
of the angels because of the rich opportunity heaven obtains. Such 
people as the Apostle Paul, a Henry Martyn or an Albert Schweitzer 
are examples. Nevertheless, the constant possibility and wonder is 
that plain men not possessed of outstanding gifts, but gifted by the 
Spirit of God, do become spiritual leaders. This is not to say that 
anybody can become a leader in the church. Only a few may lead. 
But the gifts of the Spirit may come at any time to equip very un- 
likely people. The best men in several churches I know are farm 
labourers who are not “ cultured * but who clearly exercise spiritual 
leadership in their fellowships. Here, as in other departments of 
experience, ** the wind bloweth where it listeth ”’. 

Consider further certain factors without which there can be no 
effective spiritual leadership. 

1. There is never spiritual leadership without a sense of vocation. 

The experience which obtrudes in the stories of Biblical leaders is 
their sense of vocation. They were consumed by the fact that God 
had called them. While they shrank before the call and questioned 
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its wisdom and their fitness for it, they had no shadow of doubt 
about the call itself. One could covet a sense of vocation after this 
pattern throughout the ranks of our church leadership today, for 
much of our weakness derives from the fact that our sense of voca- 
tion 1s not tremendously keen. A young minister came to me 
recently chagrined and hurt and shaken because, in a vote of his 
church renewing his pastorate, he barely received the necessary 
majority. He was beginning to wonder whether he might not better 
be a school teacher. We talked and travelled back to his beginnings, 
remembering how God had called him, and to what God had called 
him. Before these remembrances, he squared his shoulders, took 
grip again, and recaptured his sense of mission. The fine devotion, 
which is the strength of many churches and which keeps so many of 
our people in their place of responsibility for long, faithful years 
with no question of giving up or casting aside, is sustained by the 
consciousness that God has called. On the other hand, the inci- 
dence of leaders who appear ready enough to surrender their re- 
sponsibility for personal considerations, reveals a weak sense of 
vocation; and our very concern at this should make it incumbent 
on us, when our church officials come to be elected, to relate their 
offices to the call of God and the equipment of the Spirit, as em- 
phatically and clearly as we do when our ministers make their 
beginnings. 

Under his sense of vocation, Paul once cried, *‘ Woe is unto me if 
I preach not the gospel.”” He was, as he strikingly said in another 
context, “‘ a prisoner of Christ”’. He had no freedom save to do 
the Master’s will. From this conviction came that which gave him 
stature to make him the leader he was. Little though he may have 
thought of himself, believing that God had called him, he bore with 
him the note of authority. For much is conveyed to others from a 
life lived under the conviction that it is God-called. You remember 
the experience of Carlyle in the ‘“‘ burgher’”’ congregation of Eccle- 
fechan when, as a child, he says, he saw the light of God veritable in 
the rapt peasant faces, and there kindled ‘‘ What was best in me and 
what has not even yet gone out’’. Not only by words and deeds, 
but by that compound of life we call personality, a man becomes 
influential when he lives day by day with a sense of vocation alive 
in his soul. High spiritual leadership has always had that sense. 


2. There is never spiritual leadership without prayer. 


This is not to say that a person must pray because he is a spiritual 
leader, as if he needed not to pray were he still inthe ranks. The church 
is a praying community and nothing must ever be allowed to remove 
the sense of responsibility to pray from any of its members. Rather, 
I mean to point the fact that spiritual leadership emerges from a 
life that prays. I cannot conceive that God is likely to bestow the 
gifts which make a leader without the exercise of prayer. Moreover, 
the gifts of the Spirit need to be sustained, Without prayer, the 
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form of leadership may persist, but there will be no power in it. 
We are creatures of volition, not automatons. We have constantly 
to make our personalities available to God, if the power of the 
Spirit is to operate. But there is no technique whereby divine power 
can be invoked and assimilated. It happens only through prayer in 
which our spirits meet and mingle with God’s Spirit. In this fellow- 
ship, convictions are renewed; purposes are given birth; life is 
cleansed and revived, and the whole being is quickened and made 
strong. It was the way of Jesus who, while he represented spiritual 
leadership at its best, prayed more than any man. Someone has 
written, ‘‘ Most failures in the ministry are due, not to lack of visit- 
ing, or study, or of organisational activity, but to lack of prayer.” 


From another point of view, the leader will be deeply concerned 
to keep at the heart of his prayer the task to which he has been 
called. Spiritual leadership means a life of ministering. “* Whoso- 
ever of you will be the chiefest,”” said Jesus, ** shall be servant of all.” 
He came to minister and, as He ministered, His leadership mani- 
fested itself. Part of His ministry consisted of praying for people. 
‘**T have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not,” he said once to 
Peter. One of the things some of us had to set before ourselves 
with deliberation, when we began our ministries, was the duty of 
praying for our members. We had to create a clear place for it in 
our routine, so that at least we might be delivered from insincerity 
when we told our folk we were praying for them. Such praying 
does as much for the man who prays as for those for whom he prays. 
It deepens one’s sympathies. It thrusts the consciousness of human 
needs firmly into one’s heart. It serves to create the spirit of the 
shepherd. Perhaps also it points another deficiency which haunts the 
leadership of some churches. As leaders in the work of God we 
perhaps need to discipline ourselves to a more definite, methodical 
and imaginative routine of prayer for our people. 

3. There is never spiritual leadership without a determined and 
calculated self-application. 

Spiritual leadership is not a rank to be enjoyed. It is a service 
to be fulfilled. I fancy it would be exceptional for any who have 
been appointed to positions of leadership in our churches just to 
swell with pride, and to do nothing more. It is not, however, excep- 
tional to find those in positions of leadership who,are merely 
‘carrying on’’. They do not exercise themselves very greatly either 
in thought, in prayer or in activity. 

One of the effects of the calls of the Ter-Jubilee has been the 
awakening of many diaconates. The revival they have experienced 
has been one of coming alive to the quality of service which they can 
give to the church. It has frequently become evident that too many 
deacons have never faced the implications of their election to office, 
nor have they really applied themselves to the job of being a deacon. 
One diaconate recently woke up to the fact that it was almost 
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completely cut off from the life of the church. Forthwith, the deacons 
decided to go, two by two, into the church’s organisations to dis- 
cover what was happening, and to learn how they might offer help 
and leadership. That such a condition could obtain is pathetic, 
but the recognition that leadership can fail so lamentably is a chal- 
lenge to seek to make all our leaders conscious of their responsi- 
bilities and of the possibilities which lie within their field. We ought 
to pray that under Ter-Jubilee our leaders everywhere may sit down 
to rethink their function and to win a vision of all it could become. 

To become more particular: one function of all leadership within 
the church is the creation and maintenance of standards; and this 
is very largely done by setting an example. We might describe it as 
leadership at its simplest. Can there be any conception of leader- 
ship which does not evoke also the thought of followers? To be a 
leader is to be followed. ‘‘ Where Thou hast set Thy feet, may I 
place mine,’’ we sing, as we press hard after Christ. As a sectional 
leader in Christ’s army, the leader in the church fellowship ought 
surely to order his life as if he were inviting his contingent to mark 
his steps and to follow in them. The possibilities of a leadership of 
this kind are illimitable. I know ministers who long for their 
deacons to become faithful, and thus exemplary, in their attendance 
at worship. At least that! Which is pathetic in the revelation it 
gives us of the kind of leadership some churches are receiving. 

Another function of leadership which demands comment has 
reference to the on-going life of the church. The mind of the true 
leader will ever be looking to the future. He who would lead must 
have a heart which is open to receive new light and truth, knowing 
that God is always striving to reveal more of Himself and His 
purposes. The true leader will conceive it as his duty to open doors 
into new situations, to create healthy and progressive climates of 
opinion, to live, as it were, with the sunlight of a new day on his 
face. This means maintaining an awareness of developments 
taking place in the life of the church at large. As one interested in the 
denomination and in the wider sphere of Christian activity, the true 
leader will regard it as his duty to glean information and to seek to 
discern fresh opportunities; for as a leader he must precede and, if 
he can, pioneer. 

As I make an end, I remind myself that the one who leads in the 
things of the Spirit is himself led by Him who is the Pioneer of our 
faith. All the leadership we may ever give that will be effective 
for the Kingdom will flow from our submission to Him who is our 
Lord and King. J. H. G. ADAM. 


WOMEN IN THE MINISTRY 
T is to me a cause of disappointment that, in the 21 years since 
| I became a minister, no other woman in our denomination has 
been ordained and recognised by the Baptist Union, and I have 
often asked myself why that is, I find it an exceedingly perplexing 
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question, and I am not sure that I have the answer to it. In the 
Baptist Union’s ** List of Women Ministers ’’, given in the current 
handbook, there are 3 names. In the handbook of the Congre- 
gational Union there are 50 women on List A (30 in charge of local 
churches) and 7 on List B. (The Congregational Union does not 
find it necessary to list its women ministers separately). 


Can we explain this difference between our two denominations? 


In trying to find an explanation we need to ask ourselves some 
questions. Have we, as a denomination, failed to encourage women 
to enter the full-time pastoral ministry, as the Congregationalists 
have encouraged them? Have Baptist college principals and area 
superintendants felt that they had to try to dissuade women, who 
were seeking guidance about the possibility of the ministry, in a 
way that their Congregational counterparts have not? This may 
well be so, for a special committee on ‘* Admission of women to the 
Baptist Ministry’’, which reported to the Baptist Union Council in 
1926, expressed its feeling that “‘ In view of the reluctance of our 
churches to invite women to the pastorate, the Council should 
appeal to all College Principals and Committees to make as clear as 
possible to all women candidates for the ministry, before admitting 
them for training, that the prospect of finding such spheres of 
service as they desire at the end of their College courses is exceedingly 
small’’. That committee reported 34 years ago, but I believe its 
influence is still strong among us, and there is sometimes today talk 
of ‘‘ the reluctance of our churches to invite women to the pas- 
torate ’’, and the difficulty of placing women in “ spheres of service *’. 
This happens in spite of the readiness of our churches to receive 
deaconesses in full charge, which proves it cannot be women as such 
that churches do not want. Further we ought not to talk today 
about “‘ the reluctance of our churches to invite women to the 
pastorate ’’ when few, if any, of the area superintendents of today 
have had the experience of trying to help a woman find a suitable 
sphere of service. Even that statement of 1926 was based on very 
limited experience, i.e. the experience of one woman. I think we 
have got to ask ourselves whether this discouragement is justified, 
whether, if there were women available, the churches would be 
reluctant to call them, and whether we have not got to learn by Congre- 
gational experience that the more women there are, the more the 
churches become accustomed to the idea of having them. Further, 
in the light of the experience of so many churches that have had 
deaconesses in full pastoral charge, might we not find churches 
eager to have women as ministers if they were available? I believe, 
too, that if we gave real encouragement to some women to become 
ministers, and the denomination received them happily and as a 
matter of course, more and more able and qualified women would 
come forward. Can we not put a stop to this discouragement and 
begin to give some positive encouragement? 


«S mat 
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‘Secondly, we must ask whether the difference between us and the 
Congregationalists is that we are more conservative in our attitude 
to women (I will not use the word “ prejudiced’). Are the women 
of our churches more opposed to members of their own sex as 
ministers than Congregational women? I would hate to think that 
these things are true, and here I would like to bear my own testi- 
mony to the willingness and friendliness with which I have been 
received both by my fellow-ministers in fraternals, etc., and by local 
churches which have invited me to conduct their Sunday worship. 
l recognise, of course, that there is a great difference between having 
@ woman in the pulpit occasionally and having her as a full-time 
minister in a local church. I would, however, say that I have seldom 
met this prejudice of which we sometimes hear, though there was an 
occasion when an elderly man, seated in the front pew, got up and 
stumped out of the church as I announced the first hymn! I be- 
lieve that, given the chance to have some women as ministers, our 
churches would be no more unwilling to receive them than Congre- 
gational Churches have been. 

The third question I must put is this. Is the difference between 
us and the Congregationalists due to the fact that we have an order 
of deaconesses and Congregationalists have not? The only full- 
time job in Congregational churches open to women is the pastoral 
ministry, whereas a Baptist woman has to choose between pushing 
her way into the ministry or offering to the Deaconess Committee, 
which, if she has the necessary qualifications, is likely to receive her 
with open arms. If we had had no deaconess order would a number 
of the deaconesses of today have been in the pastoral ministry? 
That is a question which no one can answer, but one which is, never- 
theless, worth pondering. 

We must surely say categorically that by us, as Baptists, there can 
be no fundamental theological principle brought against women as 
ministers. This was stated clearly by that same committee of the 
Council in 1926: ‘* The Committee is clear that it would be contrary 
to Baptist belief and practice to make sex a bar to any kind of 
Christian service. The Church is within its rights in calling a 
woman to the pastoral or any other office, and this carries with it the 
right to accept such a calling.” When faced with the issue I am 
sure that most Baptists would give assent to that statement, but we 
surely have to admit that it is mot basic in our thinking and planning 
as a denomination. So often we lament the lack of good recruits 
for the ministry, but why do we not clearly and openly say to the 
young people of our denomination that both men and women are 
needed and welcome? Why is not the possibility of entering the 
ministry put to women at B.S.F. conferences and our denominational 
summer schools?) Why, when recruitment for the ministry is being 
discussed, is it so evident that those who share in the discussion are 
thinking only in terms of the male members of our churches? Why 
do we appear not to want in the ministry older women who have 
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done other jobs, and would come with years of experience of life in 
the world and of the power and grace of God in their own and in 
other lives? Why do our theological colleges not make the appro- 
priate adjustments and make it plain to the whole denomination 
that they are able and prepared to accept women students? Some- 
times I am told that it would be unfair to invite women to the minis- 
cry when it may prove for them such a hard and difficult calling. I 
fear that that is a veneer of chivalry used to cover an unreadiness to 
receive them, for we have to admit that our denomination has not 
been unready to call women to hard and difficult tasks. We have 
proof of that if we look at the jobs which we have committed to 
women missionaries and deaconesses. 

I am driven, therefore, to conclude that the existence of an order of 
deaconesses has been, for us, as a denomination, an escape route by 
which we have avoided facing the real issue of women in the pastoral 
ministry, and we have been content, because of the shortage of male 
ministers, to let women do the work of the pastoral ministry and 
call them by another name. Is this honest? And is it fair to those 
women who, as deaconesses, often do not know whether, in their 
local situations, they will be treated as ministers or not, and are 
sometimes made to feel that they are a second best? At the end of 
1959 there were 52 deaconesses working under the Baptist Union. 
Of those 41 were in full pastoral charge, and 11 were working as 
colleagues to male ministers. These women are all trained to be 
deaconesses and not ministers. They are not paid as ministers, and 
they are not officially treated as ministers, and yet they are required 
to do the work of ministers and carry the heavy responsibility of full 
pastoral charge. What explanation can we give of this extraordinary 
situation? It is obvious that a church will be prepared to have a 
deaconess when it cannot afford a minister, because she is cheaper. 
Such a church prefers a deaconess to a male lay pastor because it 
can get a Home Work Fund grant for her as it cannot for a layman. 
Further, if a church wants to get rid of a deaconess it is possible to 
request the Baptist Union to remove her, whereas no such procedure 
is Open to a church which has a minister. But these are unworthy 
considerations, and if they are a part of the explanation of our 
present situation, then it is more than time that we faced the issue 
fearlessly and honestly and sought God’s will for us as a denomina- 
tion, refusing to be influenced by any such financial and adminis- 
trative considerations. 

In his first letter to the Corinthians Paul wrote ‘* Now there are 
varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are varieties of 
service, but the same Lord; and there are varieties of working, but 
it is the same God who inspires them all in everyone’ (R.S.V.). I 
would plead for the recognition of “* varieties of service’ for 
women in full-time paid work in Baptist churches, and urge that 
women be encouraged to use their “* varieties of gifts’ in at least 
two ‘‘ varieties of working ’’—as ministers and deaconesses. Some 
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women, I believe, are called of God and equipped for the work of a 
deaconess, and some for the pastorate, but I know that today some 
who feel called of God to, and gifted for, the pastoral ministry, are 
entering the deaconess order as the only effectual door open to them. 
That is our heavy responsibility as a denomination. Some of these 
women have made it clear that it is the work of the pastorate that 
they desire, and they do not wish to work in a church which already 
has a minister. On the other hand some deaconesses, whose calling 
and equipment are to work with a minister, have had thrust upon 
them the duties of the pastoral office, conducting weddings and 
funerals, administering both the sacraments, and presiding at 
deacons’ and church meetings. It must be clear that this results in 
perplexity and difficulty for those of us who are entrusted with the 
preparation and training of deaconesses. Are they to be prepared 
to be deaconesses and good colleagues to ministers, or to take full 
responsibility in a local church, as virtual ministers, with all the 
demands on initiative and powers of leadership of “‘ an initial 
pastorate ’’? 

Do we, or do we not, believe that there is a real difference of 
function here? Are there still jobs to be done in our churches by 
deaconesses, as distinct from ministers, as those who began the 
order believed that there were? If not, then let us abolish the order 
of deaconesses and make all the deaconesses accredited ministers, and, 
in those churches where they work with a minister, make them co- 
pastors. I, for one, believe that we ought not to do that. I believe 
that the way forward in our churches is to discover new “ varieties of 
service’’, not only for women but also for men, and not to reduce 
the possible full-time service for both men and women to one 
variety only. Can we not rather prepare ourselves for a new facing 
of this question and, refusing to be influenced over-much by the 
past or by practical or financial questions, seek the will of Him 
whose Church it is of which we are a part, and in which we all, both 
male and female, are called and equipped by Him to serve? 

GWENYTH HUBBLE. 


THE CHILD AND THE CHURCH 


OR many reasons it is time that we gave ourselves to a serious 
F consideration of the place of children within the church. 
It is not enough, in these days, to deny infant baptism and to 

speak simply of believing “‘ that from birth all children are within 
the love and care of the heavenly Father and therefore within the 
operation of the saving grace of Christ’ (1948 Statement on the 
church). We do not doubt the veracity of such a belief, but to 
leave the matter there raises all sorts of questions. At some point 
in the child’s life the church, which is the sphere in and through 
which the saving grace of Christ is made known in the world, has to 
become operative. It may be argued that this intervention of the 
church in the child’s life is seen in our practice of infant dedication 
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and in the life and work of the Sunday School. This indeed may 
be granted. But the purpose of this article is to call in question 
whether it is always sufficiently recognised that the church is in- 
volved in the service of infant dedication, and whether the Sunday 
Schools are always sufficiently thought of as being a department of 
the church’s life. Or to put the problems negatively: is not the 
Dedication Service often thought of solely as an act of thanksgiving 
and dedication by the parents and of blessing of the child, with the 
congregation as spectators of the act rather than as participators in 
accepting responsibility? Is not the Sunday School often operated 
as though it ran parallel to the church rather than as part of it? 

The time seems to be ripe for explicit statement that we agree 
that at the Dedication Service the local congregation of the church 
accepts responsibility, together with the parents, for directing the 
steps of the child Christwards, which, if it means anything, means 
churchwards. Further, that the congregation of the church will 
see to it that the child is placed within the care of the Sunday School 
as early as maybe, and that there is a clear recognition that there is 
not, as it were, a waving goodbye to the child until he re-appears 
years later for baptism, but that the church through its minister, 
teachers and church meeting watches the progress of the child. This 
latter statement is in no way an attempt to decry the present work 
of the Sunday School, but is made only to emphasise the need for 
the Sunday School to be seen constantly as part of the church. Let 
us seek to make this point rather clearer by certain practical 
suggestions. 

First of all as to the Dedication Service, which is sometimes held 
at the end of Sunday worship with the congregation on its way home 
to lunch—in thought, if not in fact! It is surely better to set this 
Service within the total pattern of the Sunday morning worship, as 
part of the Family Church worship or in place of the children’s 
address. If it is set near the beginning of morning worship, then 
the family are given a fixed time to arrive and can share in the open- 
ing devotions. This is rather better than being told to arrive “* about 
twelve o'clock * and having the almost inevitable vestibule scuffling 
which marks such an arrival, just as the morning sermon reaches its 
final point. Incidentally, families seem to find it easier to parade 
with children and baby at eleven o’clock than later, and it is quite 
simple for the family to disappear at the end of the dedication 
hymn. Certainly, this removes the opportunity for baby worship 
by members of the congregation; but if the thesis of this article is 
accepted, it will not be the last time that the family as a family 
appears in church, but the first. 

The form of the Dedication Service itself can of course be varied, 
but there are three participants who have their parts within the 
Service. There are, first of all, the parents and their thanksgiving 
for the gift of the child, together with their acknowledgement of the 
responsibility which the gift brings—a responsibility to bring the 
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child up in the knowledge of God in Christ. This will inevitably 
involve the right ordering of family relationships and the life of the 
home. Questions therefore must be asked in the Service, and 
aes given which clearly signify the parents understanding of 
this. 

Secondly, there is the child and the act of blessing. What the 
content of this act is, theologically speaking, needs to be considered 
in another place; for the protagonists of infant baptism often press 
us on this point. But that the child is to be received by the minister 
and words of blessing spoken is obviously integral to the total 
Service. To speak of dedicating the child, as do most of our 
dedication certificates, appears rather to obscure the purpose of the 
Service. 

Thirdly, there is the worshipping church and its part in the 
ceremony. This needs always to be made explicit. In the new 
Orders and Prayers for Church Worship (edited by E. A. Payne and 
S. F. Winward), the congregation is asked: ‘‘ Do. you, as members 
of the Church, acknowledge and accept the responsibility, together 
with the parents, of teaching and training this child, that, being 
brought up in the discipline and instruction of the Lord, he may be 
led in due time to trust Christ as Saviour, and confessing him as 
Lord in baptism, be made a member of His Church? If so, will you 
signify your acceptance of this responsibility by standing?” As an 
alternative to the congregation standing, the above commitment, 
slightly amended, can be accepted on behalf of the church by the 
Church Secretary or Sunday School Superintendent. This has the 
advantage of a representative of the church standing alongside the 
parents during the ceremony and personally sharing in it. But 
whichever method is followed, the child is, from the first, clearly set 
within the church community and the church’s responsibility for 
the child solemnly acknowledged. As a final part of the Service, or 
after it, the child’s name may be entered in a dedication register. 

The next task is for the church to bridge the gap between the 
child’s dedication and the age for commencing Sunday School (or 
Family Church). It is possible that we do not do this as effectively 
as we might. Probably the best link is through a cradle roll 
secretary. At dedication the child’s name also goes on to a cradle 
roll. The responsibility of the cradle roll secretary will be to keep 
in touch with the home; to inform the minister of any illness (and 
particularly of the imminent arrival of further children!), to send a 
birthday card from the church on the child’s birthday, and generally 
to act as a personal link between the child and the church. Obviously 
this link is more important when the parents are not themselves 
fully committed to the life of the church. But even in the case of 
church members the home benefits immensely from the feeling that, 
from the dedication onwards, the church is deeply concerned with 
fulfilling its responsibility towards the child. It is also very helpful 
from time to time—say twice a year—to arrange for cradle roll 
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children and their parents, to come for a brief cradle roll service. 
Naturally this may result in varying degrees of bedlam, but this does 
not detract from the value of the service. And, of course, there must 
be a cradle roll party at Christmas. This can often conveniently be 
combined with the beginners’ department party, as many cradle 
roll families will have children in this department also. If a token 
Christmas gift can be given to each cradle roll child then the 
Christian care and concern is further manifested. It will be the 
cradle roll secretary’s final responsibility to inform the beginners’ 
leader when a cradle roll child becomes old enough to start Sunday 
School so that, if necessary, the leader can visit the home, meet the 
parents and invite the child to the department. 

So there is, finally, the child’s education in the Sunday School. 
We have said that the Sunday School should function as part of the 
whole church and in no way be separated from the fellowship. 
Perhaps it helps if we can think of the Sunday School as the church 
in embryo, with the children developing their understanding of the 
Faith until the day when, through their confession of faith in 
baptism, they are reborn into the fellowship of believers—the 
church. If we agree to think like this, then, in a sense, baptismal 
classes commence in the beginners’ department and continue through- 
out the Sunday School. It will then further follow that this think- 
ing will affect the sort of teaching given from the beginning in the 
Sunday School. Perhaps we are not always as clear about this as 
we need to be. Perhaps, too, we are not always helped as we might be 
by the various Sunday School Guide Books. Teaching in the Sunday 
School must not consist simply of Bible stories or stories of great 
heroes of church history, used solely as examples of the way to live; 
however noble and inspiring these stories may be. Should we not 
rather make a conscious attempt to interpret the Bible stories in the 
total context of God’s activity towards men and men’s response? 
So that the children can begin to see the Bible as a whole with its 
magnificent story of God; God at the beginning in creation; God 
in Christ turning history in the incarnation, death and resurrection 
of our Lord; God at the end in judgement and consummation. In 
this way the children can be taught to see that they live between the 
turning point in Christ and the final consummation of all things. 
In the light of this they can be brought to see that in the in-between 
God has given the Gospel to be proclaimed through the Holy Spirit 
and the Spirit filled community, the church, into which one enters 
through believers’ baptism on acceptance of the Gospel. Thus the 
Abraham story is seen not simply as a story of a brave pilgrim but 
as the account of God's calling and founding of a nation, out of 
which is to come a Saviour. The missionary journeys of St. Paul 
are not seen solely as magnificent enterprises all over the map, but 
as the founding of churches through the preaching, the Holy Spirit 
and baptism. The heroes of church history are not simply great 
individuals, they are men and women of the church who have, in 
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different ways, proclaimed the Gospel; and so on. With this sort 
of emphasis the child is less likely to feel that he knows enough 
Bible stories at the age of eleven and can therefore leave Sunday 
School. For the Sunday School will be showing him his place in 
history and the church’s role in it. The child will be more likely to 
see that beyond the individualistic decision for Christ there is the 
community of the church, in a congregation of which he is himself 
being nurtured. It will be more natural too, to encourage the child 
to begin to share in the worship of that congregation, a worship 
which, in turn, will help him Christwards. Thus it may be hoped, 
through the minister, teachers and church meeting at prayer, the 
co-operation of church with home in the responsibility of bringing 
growing children to confess Christ in baptism can be clearly 
manifested. 

All these things outlined above, perhaps we do already. The plea 
of this article is that we should be clearly aware of why we do them. 

W. M. S. WEsT. 


AUTHORITY FOR BAPTISING 


T would be possible to argue from the story of the Ethiopian in 
I Acts 8, 26ff., that baptism is a purely individual concern, calling 

for no church authority and unrelated to church membership. 
But this would be a superficial view. It is sounder to place the 
incident in the general New Testament setting, which calls fora 
church reference. The authority to baptise was given to the dis- 
ciples by Jesus and in the story of Pentecost, we see them fully 
exercising it. They appear to have practised it as a body. Those 
baptised were ‘‘ added unto them ” (Acts ii, 41), a phrase changed 
more definitely in Acts ii, 47 to “‘ added to the church’. Thus 
New Testament baptism was a baptism of believers involving incor- 
poration into church fellowship and followed by the continuing 
life of church membership (Acts ii, 42ff.). The Apostles baptised 
as leaders of the church authorised by Christ Himself; baptism was, 
therefore, an ordinance of the church. 

When Peter prepares to baptise Cornelius and his friends, his 
question (Acts x, 47) implies a reference to others who in some 
situations could or would forbid baptism. He is so sure in this 
instance that he can act with the blessing of the church that he pro- 
ceeds with the baptism. Immediately afterwards (in Chapter 11) 
the matter comes up for discussion in Judaea, and his action is 
endorsed. It was clearly a question of church authority. Acts 
viii, 14ff., relates that the Apostles in Jerusalem sent Peter and John to 
Samaria to confirm the evangelistic enterprises of Philip. Again, while 
too much must not be read into 1 Corinthians i, 15, in this context, 
Paul clearly senses a danger in baptising on his own authority. 

The question of authority for baptising would seem to be answered, 
therefore, by tracing a development from Jesus through the Apostles 
to the church. Baptism is a church sacrament or ordinance. 
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Those baptised should be acknowledged by the church and accepted 
within it. As Schneider has said: ‘‘ The question of baptism stands 
in the closest relation to the question of the church ”’. 

This is important when we consider the practical issue—does 
baptism rest with the minister or with the church? Some would 
undoubtedly answer, with the minister. But can such a view be 
reconciled with the practice revealed in the New Testament and with 
the principle of church authority inherent in it? Does it not create 
a false division between baptism and church membership? Con- 
version, baptism and church membership should form an integrally 
united experience, dependent on the preaching, baptising and 
receiving of the church through its duly authorised representatives. 
To say that the minister settles the issue of baptism and the church 
that of membership destroys this unity, and leads to a thoroughly 
unbiblical position, namely, that a minister baptises a person with- 
out any reference to the church or church membership, and only 
later, if the candidate opts for church membership, does the church 
as a body come into the picture. 

A truer pattern would seem to be that a person is converted and 
asks for baptism. He is seen by the minister, whose first task is to 
ascertain and ensure, as far as he can, through personal interview 
and/or enquirers’ classes, that the candidate has a real and informed 
experience of Christ. Guidance in matters of faith, worship, the 
devotional life, baptism, communion and church membership is a 
vital part of the minister’s’ responsibility, though it is an open 
matter whether this should be pre-baptismal, post-baptismal, or 
partly both. Certainly it must be part of the instruction to link 
conversion, baptism and church membership clearly in the mind of 
the candidate. Meanwhile his name is brought to the church 
through deacons’ and church meetings, and a visitor or visitors 
appointed. It is the task of the visitor to obtain through a friendly 
visit or interview, a testimony from the candidate which can be 
passed on to the church, and then to commend him to the church 
meeting. At this stage others, including the minister, may speak 
for him, and the church, in a spirit of love and prayer, makes known 
its mind and expresses its joy in receiving him into membership after 
baptism. As quickly as possible after this the minister baptises the 
candidate, the visitor assisting the candidate before and after the 
baptism; and again, as soon as possible, the new member is received 
into fellowship at the Communion service with the church standing 
in prayer. This ordering ensures that everything is, as it should be, 
in the setting of the life of the church. Baptism thus becomes in a 
real way a sacrament of the church, because the minister at no point 
acts in his own name but in the name of the church. From the 
start it is the church which is involved. 

The office of visitor is under fire in some quarters. Some 
churches have discontinued it altogether; others question its necessity. 
In the view of the present writer the office may not always have 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


Dear Friends, 
An ‘*‘ r ”’ in the Month 
A major headache for Church officers is induced when there is an “ r”’ in the 


month for then the reliability of boiler plant is often open to question. 


But a headache shared is a headache halved (that is true of troubles and I 
suppose of headaches also) and through Boiler Insurance that may be achieved— 
indeed very often the headache is taken away completely. 

Let me explain— 


(1) Boiler Insurance is unique in that it provides for regular inspections of and 
detailed reports on insured plant. 


(2) Certain types of breakdown are insurable—not wear and tear 


for insurance concerns itself with what might and not what must happen. 


The following are examples of claims:— 


Boiler exploded. t : : : ; £300 
Boiler Section fractured and new nipples needed . £100 
Boiler Section fractured ; : : ’ rae LO 
New Boiler Nipples. : : : : nye 
Fractured Radiators . : ; ; ; eee 30 


All this and inspection reports too! An explosion only policy will not of course 
give the wider cover—write to me for full details. 


With best wishes for 1961. 


Yours sincerely, 


Cas ES GOLVIN; 
General Manager. 
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been used as it should be, but it is still a significant and necessary 
one. It would be possible by a superficial reading of the New 
Testament story, to say that there could not possibly have been 
visitors for the 3,000 converts at Pentecost! But that was a unique 
event. The part played by Ananias and Barnabas in introducing 
the new convert Saul to the church, as recorded in Acts ix, is more 
significant for New Testament practice. They act as brothers 
in the faith to Saul. They minister to him in his early days. And 
Barnabas, especially, introduces him to the church and ensures his 
welcome into fellowship. Although we cannot argue from this 
incident that a church visitor was appointed, it is clear that some 
discussion took place about Saul and his conversion before he was 
received into the church. The development of the office of visitor 
within our Baptist churches derives from such records. 


The visitor should be carefully chosen, probably on a recommenda- 
tion of the deacons and minister; certainly not haphazardly by 
spontaneous nomination of a name in church meeting. He should 
be chosen for his spiritual maturity and he should meet the candidate 
as the church’s representative, as one who is competent both to 
convey to it the convert’s testimony and to fulfil a pastoral care for 
him. He should pray with and encourage the candidate, and 
follow up the baptism and reception into the church with con- 
tinuing interest and friendship. The excellent booklet, written by 
the Rev. J. O. Barrett, Suggestions for Visitors to Candidates for 
Church Membership (Carey Kingsgate Press), should be more widely 
used. Some churches put one into the hands of every visitor. It 
provides a good subject for consideration at deacons’ and church 
meetings. If the advice given in the booklet were more carefully 
followed there could not be the slightest doubt about the value and 
place of the visitor. 

In sharing these views with others the present writer has often 
been asked, ‘* Surely you couldn't withhold baptism from anyone 
who asked for it?*’ His answer is invariably that he could. He 
believes that he should not baptise until he is sure, and the church 
is Sure, as far as is humanly possible, that the candidate is a genuinely 
converted believer. With this assurance the church can give its 
blessing and welcome, and the candidate can then proceed at once 
to baptism and reception into church membership. Baptism then 
takes place on the authority of Christ, given to the church and 
expressed through the action taken on its behalf by the minister 
and visitors, as authorised by the church meeting. Three valuable 
by-products would seem to come from this approach:— 


i. A fuller meaning to baptism. 
ii. A stronger conception of church membership. 


iii. A truer understanding of the pastoral responsibilities of the 
church, 
BERNARD GREEN, 
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THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE* 


* E are poor instruments to make God’s holy Truth to be 
yet more and more known unto the people’ wrote the 
Translators of the Authorised Version of the Bible in 1611. 

Yet their work has stood the test of time in a remarkable way, for it 

was not until nearly three centuries had elapsed that advancing 

knowledge and changed conditions rendered an authoritative 
revision of their translation necessary, and so gave rise to the 

Revised Version of 1881, and the American Standard Version of 

1901. 

But the story of the Bible in English could not end there, for the 
Revisers were enjoined to make as few alterations as possible, and 
to keep as near as they could to the language of the Authorised and 
earlier English versions. In short, their duty was “‘ not to make a 
new translation but to revise one already existing”. Such con- 
ditions, however unavoidable at the time, made it certain that, in 
due course, a new and more thorough-going attempt would have to 
be made to render the original texts of Scripture into modern 
English. Indeed, this has been generally recognised by scholars for a 
long while past, for reasons which may be briefly summarised 
thus:— 

First, there is the problem of the basic Hebrew and Greek texts. 
The Authorised Version was made at a time when the study of 
Biblical manuscripts was in its infancy, and when the material avail- 
able upon which to build up a reliable picture of the original text of 
Scripture was relatively small in amount and late in date. Since 
that time, this material has been immensely enriched both in quan- 
tity and in quality by the discovery of many fresh manuscripts, and 
much new information has been acquired which cannot be ignored 
and ought to be used. When it can be said (as was said as long ago 
as 1908 by a distinguished Hebraist, the late Dr. Buchanan Gray) 
that ‘‘ it is becoming generally recognised that the text followed by 
A.V. and R.V. alike is bad, and that evidence exists by which it 
may be corrected ’’, the preparation of a new translation can only 
be a matter of time. 

In recent years, moreover, the technique of collating and studying 
the manuscripts of the Old and New Testaments has been greatly 
developed and systematised through the labours of many scholars of 
international standing, so that far more is known today about the 
distinctive characteristics of the books of the Bible, and the way in 
which they were prepared and circulated, than was ever possible 
before. In the case of the New Testament, in particular, much 
fresh light has been thrown upon its language and idiom by the dis- 
covery of very large numbers of Greek papyri which relate to the 
life of the society in which the Christian Church grew up. 


* Reprinted from “ Baptist Leader,” March, 1961, copyright by the Judson Press, 
U.S.A., 1961, and used by permission, 
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Finally, the need to bridge the gap between the English which was 
spoken and written in the 17th century and that current today, has 
become increasingly urgent. For, as the authors of the “* Twentieth 
Century New Testament” said in 1904: “‘the English of the 
Authorised Version (closely followed in that of the Revised Version), 
though widely valued for its antique charm, is in many passages 
difficult, or even quite unintelligible to the modern reader”. To 
give a single example: What can the average worshipper today make 
of the following passage when he hears it read in church? 

‘Take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh spoil of 
you through his philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition 
of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ: for in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and in him we are made full, who is the head of all 
principality and power: in whom ye were also circumcised 
with a circumcision not made with hands, in the putting off 
of the body of the flesh, in the circumcision of Christ...” 

And this quotation, it should be noted, is from the Revised Version. 

These reasons have driven many people to realise that an effort 
should now be made to bring our English translation of the Bible 
into line with current knowledge and needs. But opinions have 
differed as to the best way of doing this. On the one hand, some 
scholars favour what may be called the policy of “* modernising the 
A.V.”. This was the method adopted a generation ago by the inter- 
national Council of Religious Education in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
when it promoted a revision of the American Standard Version of 
1901 which should “stay as close to the Tyndale—King James 
tradition as it can in the light of our present knowledge of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts and their meaning on the one hand, and 
our present understanding of English on the other”. The fruit of 
their work is with us today in the form of ** The Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible *’, and it has been warmly welcomed by many 
British readers. 

On the other hand, there are many scholars who believe that the 
time has gone by for trying to revise further the Authorised Version. 
They are convinced that the situation now calls for a fresh start; 
and this view is to some extent confirmed by the success that has 
attended such modern translations as those of Weymouth, Moffatt, 
Goodspeed and other more recent scholars. For the reception 
given to these suggests that the public mind will no longer be satis- 
fied with revisions of earlier English versions, but is seeking for 
something that is genuinely new. It also suggests that the pioneer- 
ing work done by individual scholars needs now to be supplemented 
by a concerted effort of the churches acting together on the highest 
level. The ‘* New English Bible” is the product of such a joint effort. 

The first overt proposal for a new translation of the Bible emanated 
from the Church of Scotland in 1946, and it was at once taken up by 
the other non-Roman Churches of Great Britain, who agreed, in 
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conjunction with the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge, 
to set up a “* Joint Committee for the New Translation of the Bible”’. 
The present composition of this Committee is as follows: 
Chairman: The Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Alwyn Williams). 
Honorary Secretary: The Rev. Professor J. K. S. Reid. 
General Director: The Rev. Dr. C. H. Dodd, F.B.A. 
Membership: 
Church of England: Six representatives. 
Church of Scotland, Methodist Church, Congregational 
Union and Baptist Union: Two representatives each. 
Presbyterian Church of England, Society of Friends, the 
Churches in Wales, the Churches in Ireland, the British & 
Foreign Bible Society and The National Bible Society of 

_ Scotland: One representative each. 

(Four representatives of the two University Presses attend the 
meetings of the Joint Committee for the purpose of mutual 
consultation.) 

Space will not permit the names of the representatives to be 
printed here, but Baptists, in particular, will be interested to know 
that when the Joint Committee was first formed, the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland appointed its General Secretary (the 
Rev. Dr. M. E. Aubrey) and the Rev. Principal P. W. Evans (of 
Spurgeon’s College) as its representatives, with the Rev. Professor 
T. H. Robinson (of University College, Cardiff) as ‘‘ Alternate ”’. 
In the course of time changes have naturally occurred, and the 
Baptist Union is represented today by Professor Robinson and the 
Rev. R. L. Child (formerly Principal of Regent’s Park College, 
Oxford), with the Rev. Dr. E. A. Payne (General Secretary of the 
Baptist Union) as Alternate. 

In view of the highly skilled nature of the work, and the com- 
plexity of the textual and linguistic problems involved, the Joint 
Committee established at the outset two Panels of experts, one for 
the Old Testament and the other for the New. These translation 
panels were later supplemented by two others, one of which was 
made responsible for translating the Apocrypha, while the other 
(consisting of ‘‘ Literary Advisers’) was charged with the task of 
scrutinising the language and style of the drafts submitted to them. 
The members of ail the Panels are selected by the Joint Committee 
from persons distinguished for their eminence in the fields concerned. 

The procedure followed has varied somewhat in detail, but, 
speaking broadly, the method adopted has been to ask a particular 
scholar to prepare and submit a translation of the book or books 
entrusted to him. This has then been examined and discussed in 
minute detail by the Panel in joint session, and when agreement has 
been reached, the draft has gone to the Literary Panel. Finally, the 
completed book has been circulated in typescript to the members of 
the Joint Committee for their comments and suggestions. All this 
has meant many years of exacting work by a large number of 
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scholars drawn from the various churches co-operating in the pro- 
ject, most of whom have also been occupied in their normal pro- 
fessional duties. The Baptist Union, through its representatives on 
the Joint Committee, has shared fully in this historic undertaking, 
and several well-known Baptist scholars are taking part in the work 
of translation. 


The New Testament is the first part of ‘‘ The New English Bible ” 
to be completed, and the University Presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge (who are bearing the entire cost of the project) have an- 
nounced their intention of publishing more than a quarter of a 
million copies in March, 1961. Work continues on the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha, but this will not be finished for 
several more years. 


In conclusion, it must be emphasised that, in the preparation of 
the “* New English Bible’, no attempt has been made to compete 
with the Authorised Version, or to suggest that this will be super- 
seded. The aim in view is rather to render the true text of Scripture, 
so far as that can be ascertained, into contemporary English in such 
a way that the new version shall be directly intelligible to the 
ordinary reader, with the hope also that it may prove worthy to be 
used in the worship and service of the Christian Church. How far 
this aim has been fulfilled, time alone will show. Meanwhile, the 
prayers of all Christian people are desired for its successful com- 


pletion. 
Rol. CHILD: 


OF INTERESTI“TO. YOU 


Sadness has come to some of our manses since last we wrote 
these notes. We express to our brethren our deep sympathy in 
their time of sorrow. The bonds which bind us together in the 
work of the Lord will, we pray, give them a sense of our oneness 
with them at this time. To young Stuart Fuller of West Ham and his 
wife has come a sore blow in the death of their little one, aged six 
months. God bless you both. Your hearts must feel very empty 
at this time; may they be filled with Christ’s peace. Four of our 
brethren have lost their life-partners recently, W. H. Stradling, 
W. W. Robertson, G. A. Talbot and Rowland West. May they know 
the Divine comfort. How much we, in the ministry, owe to our 
wives! Frank Madeley, late of the B.M.S., has died at the ripe old age 
of ninety years. Another ex-B.M.S. missionary, S. F. Pearce, who 
retired in 1951 after forty-five years in Ceylon and remained there 
in retirement, has passed to be with his Lord. Both of these men bear 
honoured names in missionary annals. T. Herbert Jones has died 
in South Wales. He commenced his ministry in 1916 and retired in 
1948, owing to failing health, after serving with the Y.M.C.A., 
and then in the Isle of Man, Taff’s Well, Chesham and Milford-on- 


Sea. 
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Our good wishes go to Gwenyth Hubble on her assumption of 
office with the International Missionary Council in New York 
after a fine piece of work at Carey Hall for the past fifteen years, 
work that will live on in the lives of many women missionaries and 
deaconesses. To Norman B. Jones, the new Superintendent of the 
North Western Area, who comes to the Superintendency with much 
pastoral and administrative experience behind him. And to Hubert 
L. Watson, our B.M.F. Chairman, who has just relinquished the 
North Western Area after a period of eleven years’ service, who will 
be much missed in his former territory. He has been a true brother 
to the brethren and a sound adviser to the churches. 

We anticipated Gilbert Laws’ Diamond Jubilee in our October 
notes. Now we can report on the celebrations. Leaders of all major 
denominations in Norfolk were present at St. Mary’s to celebrate 
the great event. A portrait, a cheque, a host of good wishes from 
all over the country were presented to our friend. Ernest Payne and 
Frank Bryan were there to represent the Baptist Union, as was the 
Dean of Norwich to represent the Anglicans. We add our tribute 
to his fine ministry, his true brotherliness, and his example to us 
of the dignity of the ministerial office. He has held it high, yet never 
been aloof. He has always been accessible to all. May he long be 
to spared us. 

A welcome to Erik Ruden on moving to London in connection 
with his work for the Baptist World Alliance. He will make many 
friends here. May he find it a real home. L. G. Stapleton has now 
arrived in Australia from Gorsley. May God bless the growing 
number of our brethren who have been settling in the Commonwealth 
countries. We greet them in the name of the Lord, as we do, also, 
our fellow Fraternal members who have spent all their ministry there. 

A number of our brethren have been ill. We have not the latest 
information about them, but we trust they are progressing satis- 
factorily. There come to mind the names of W. W. Bottoms, P. 
Jones of Birmingham (who collapsed at a Church Meeting), V. E. W. 
Hayward, Victor and Mrs. Whittle, H. V. Larcombe and Russell 
Aldwinkle of McMaster. Garfield Evans has had to retire from 
Southsea owing to ill-health, as has Tudor C. Jones from Downend, 
Bristol, after fifteen years’ ministry. We sympathise with those whose 
partners have been laid aside. A. R. Cook has been greatly sustained 
during his wife’s serious illness, and thanks the brethren who have 
been remembering him. 

Changes in Pastorate. Arthur Thompson, Ruislip; J. Ramsbottom, 
Ebenezer, Scarborough; L. R. Davies, St. Leonards; L. C. Wilson, 
Greenleaf Road, Walthamstow; E. L. Giles, Woodingdean, Brighton; 
L. A. Lane, Kingsbridge; W. Bailey, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent; 
A. F. Baker, Clare; L. J. Wisewell, Walmer; P. Plummer, Ashton- 
under-Lyne and Openshaw; G. R. Snelling, Central Church, 
Walthamstow; E. E. Nunn, Long Eaton; F. J. Coward, Totterdown, 
Bristol; H. Harvey, Blenheim, Leeds; R. C. Salmon, B.M.S. to 
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Crewkerne; F. W. Trout, Pershore; C. L. Glassford, Cranleigh; 
F. Wilkinson, Chipping Norton; A. V. Matthews, B.M.S. to Hertford; 
J. MacMillan, West Hartlepool; D. Snelling, Southmead, Bristol; 
A. Neil, Burnham-on-Sea; J. R. Blanshard, Preston, Paignton; M. R. 
Watson, Christ Church, Aston, Birmingham; B. F. Savill, Foulsham, 
Norfolk; H. W. Cox, Brierley Hill; J. W. Barker to Harlow. J. 
Aubrey Moore is to undertake an initial Pastorate at Farnham in 
Surrey. R. T. Millerchip is taking an industrial chaplaincy and the 
pastoral oversight of Poynton, Stockport, and the following College 
men have accepted calls: G. Stirrup, Manchester, to Trinity, Radcliffe, 
Manchester; M. H. Taylor, Manchester, to North Shields; J. W. 
Richards, Cardiff, to Neath; D. Lucke, London Bible College, to 
Lodge Farm, Dudley. Every blessing to them as they set their hand 
to the plough. 

We note with pleasure two Golden Weddings. Greetings to Colin 
and Mrs. Dawson, at Watford, married in Orissa, India, on 10th 
November, 1910. Greetings also to J. Rigden Green and his wife, 
married 19th October, 1910. What a family they have given to the 
denomination—one minister, two missionaries and a doctor! 

We are glad to hear from S. D. Cuthbertson of a successful 
experiment in United Bible Study in Darlington. The town has a 
population of 90,000, with thirty-five Protestant congregations. 
The ministers and clergy met together for a whole day to hear 
reports of a study of Matthew vii, asking the question, ‘“‘ What is 
God saying to us in our situation through this passage ?”’ The 
outcome was so illuminating and quickening that it was agreed to 
repeat the experiment with the congregations. Study notes were 
printed and circulated. One Sunday in each of the four winter 
months was set aside for simultaneous sermons on a theme from the 
passage, and these were followed by discussions between groups of 
churches. Out of such study came a decision to set up a laymen’s 
Fraternal, and clergy and ministers were asked to arrange a similar 
study for 1960-61. ‘‘ This is real Bible study ’’, they say, “and through 
it God has led us into enriching fellowship and a deep sense of 
Christian responsibility.” 

Two churches celebrate. Congratulations to the friends at Earls 
Hall, Southend, who celebrated the attainment of their majority 
with a visit from the President of the Union and a highly original 
function on the Saturday night, at which thanksgivings and reminis- 
cences mingled with music and conjuring tricks in a delightful 
medley of rejoicing by young and old alike. Four hymns composed 
for the occasion by members of the church were sung at the Sunday 
services. Congratulations also to Moordown, Bournemouth, on their 
silver jubilee, celebrated by the presence of a galaxy of civic and 
denominational stars and a two-tier Anniversary Cake with “ 25” 
in gold lettering and ‘“‘ To God be the Glory ” across a silken ribbon. 
In the absence of the General Superintendent and his wife, “* tape- 
recorded messages from them were heard with much interest”, 
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THE WIDER CIRCLE 


AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES 

By the time this is in print the forty years long and honoured 
ministry of Principal G. H. Morling at Sydney will have terminated, 
and more tributes will have been paid to his sterling worth. The 
Principal and his invalid wife are residing at Victoria Parade, West 
Pennant Hills, where we trust they will enjoy a peaceful retirement. 
Dr. E. Roberts-Thomson, himself an Australian with experience 
in the Australian ministry and post-graduate study at Bristol, 
England, is moving from the Principal’s chair at Auckland to succeed 
Morling. With his wife and two younger children he anticipates 
first making a world tour, including a call of three weeks in Britain 
during March. 

The N.S.W. college itself has to move to a twelve-acre site at 
Eastwood by December, 1961. The premises are to be taken over by 
the Presbyterians for social work. To English ways of thinking one 
unusual feature is that in addition to the appeal for subscriptions 
to the cost of erecting the new buildings, £50,000 is being raised in 
4 per cent debentures advertised in The Australian Baptist. Professor 
J. Thompson is temporarily in Cambridge on special studies. 

The Victoria B.U. is also moving into new premises which are to be 
erected in celebration of the centenary of the Union, which falls in 
1962. It is planned to accommodate eighty students, half for minis- 
terial or theological education courses and half as university students 
in other faculties. It is expected that the College will have university 
status within the University of Melbourne. The project will cost 
about A£225,000 and may enjoy a considerable grant from the 
Australian Universities Commission. 

We hear how well Principal Himbury served as visitor to the 
Queensland Assembly, where regrettably Principal T. C. Warriner’s 
health has dictated a period of rest in bed. 

Auckland, New Zealand, deeply regrets losing Roberts-Thomson, 
but has promoted Professor J. Ayson Clifford to succeed him and has 
sent an invitation to one of its own men now at Ruschlikon, R. J. 
Thompson, to join the staff. A third appointment is likely. 

Eight men enter college this year. 


AUSTRALIA 

Federal statistics show 37,283 members at the end of 1959. The 
work in all States is expanding: for example, N.S.W. reports an 
increase of 1,049 last year, while Tasmania, with a membership of 
1,764, has increased by 300 in six years. 

Here are quotations to illustrate the growth of All Age Sunday 
Schools and the new emphasis on Christian Education. 

** At the end of 1959 there were 54 schools in Australia. N.S.W. 
alone expects to have 60 schools by the end of 1961. In August, 1960, 
in the schools of that State there were 5,000 enrolled scholars, fifteen 
years of age and upwards, Many churches are converting their 
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manses, where they are adjacent to the main buildings, into schools 
and building new manses. New Zealand is also taking a lively interest 
in All Age Sunday Schools. There were 29 in August, 1960. 

‘“* Most of the Australian State Baptist Unions have combined with 
the N.Z.B.U. to produce literature and lesson courses, which are 
planned to be out by 1962. R. W. Brown, Christian Education Direc- 
tor for Queensland, moves to Melbourne as *‘ Merchandising Pro- 
motion Manager of Board Publications’. G. A. Green, of Rock- 
hampton, becomes Christian Education Director for South Australia 
and will also be an additional lecturer at the Theological College in 
Adelaide.” 

The denomination, which already has Aboriginal Missions at 
Yuendumu and Warribri, N.T., is starting another at Hooker Creek. 
First baptisms in the New Guinea field took place in 1956, where 
there is now a church membership of 3,000. 

We hear of a very hopeful outlook for all fields of the A.F.B.M.S., 
of sixteen candidates accepted for service and of expanding budgets. 

The N.Z.B.M.S. reached the special financial appeal target and has 
raised its sights by nearly 20 per cent in the current year’s budget. 

Four men and a young lady bookkeeper have been accepted to go © 
to the field. 

The biography ‘* C. J. Tinsley of Stanmore”, by J. R. Ridley, is 
just out. ‘* The Story of F. W. Boreham ”’, by T. H. Crago, and “ Dr. 
J. J. North”, by E. W. Batts, are expected very shortly. All should 
make stimulating reading. 

Congratulations to A. C. Prior, editor of The Australian Baptist, 
elected as Australian Vice-President of the B.W.A. B.M.S. friends 
will be delighted to know that S. G. Poupard, at Northcote, is giving 
honorary secretarial assistance to the Victoria B.M.S. P. L.Audemard, 
still remembered in London, is Immigration Officer to the Victoria 
B.U.; C. F. Nunn, of the B.M.S., has settled at Bacchus Marsh; 
H. L. Pell, of Christian Endeavour, has been appointed to lead the 
Victorian B.U. evangelistic advance for 1962; and A. Kenworthy, 
after study in U.S.A., is now pastor at Regent, Victoria. 

N.S.W. Settlements include A. Curbishley, Boolaroo; J. Edmond- 
stone, Kingsgrove; D. Cameron, Waverley. E. G. Wykes succeeds 
E. R. Milson who retired from Hurlstone Park on account of ill 
health. W. Gibbins, Wentworthville, has returned for a third period of 
service in the Solomon Isles. B. Beaver and N. Melzer have been 
accepted for the New Guinea Mission. F. A. Marsh is very kindly 
deputising whilst Mr. J. C. Thompson, N.S.W.B.U. Secretary, is in 
Europe. A. E. Cundall, of N.S.W., has been appointed to the Old 
Testament teaching staff of London Bible College from October, 
1961. A big thank you to R. H. Nowlan, our N.S.W. correspondent, 
for an almost 100 per cent collection of subscriptions and to the 
Fraternal for a donation of £1 sterling. 

R. Leith and E. Edwards have done similar service in South 
Australia and Queensland for which we are grateful. Greetings to 
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N. R. Kirkwood as he returns to India. T. A. L. Green has enrolled 
three more members in Tasmania, making sixteen in all. Keith 
Smith moves to Wynyard in June, 1961. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Assembly at Dunedin was most successful, but at the time of 
writing we are without a detailed report. Clifford Reay has been 
appointed Union Missioner in place of Fred Carter, who assumes 
the responsible task of leading Auckland Tabernacle. F. A. Parry 
came out of retirement to take six months extension work at Kataia. 
G. T. Macann moved to Sunshine, W. J. McCormack to Island Bay 
and J. Blackman to Feilding. Gordon Jones and his bride are 
studying in Switzerland en route for the Indian field. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Friends there and in England will pray God’s blessing on C. W. 
Parnell as he makes his Presidential visits. He tells us that the 
annual reports showed all round progress. 

Letters from A. B. Jack, now retired again to Parys, and Dr. 
Ennals, both highly respected veterans, were gratefully received. 

Our correspondent, J. N. Jonsson, is moving to Pietermaritzburg, 
and in addition to his pastorate has been made B.U. Youth Leader. 
Good wishes to K. W. Reid and A. Hawyes, settled at Cambridge 
and Sunnyridge. 

P. J. Luke, of the Japan Evangelistic Band, writes from Hakuchoen, 
Habikino Shi, Osaka-Fu, Japan. He is remembered for his ministry 
near Johannesburg in 1946-51. 


CANADA 

We are indebted to Dr. Dixon Burns, Home Mission Superin- 
tendent of the Ontario and Quebec Convention, for securing a long 
list of members in recent years. Dr. Burns has promised to act as 
correspondent for the two provinces. It would be a great help if all 
members there could please pay their subscriptions to him, and he 
will remit to England in bulk. We hope to make similar arrangements 
in the other Canadian Conventions, thus bringing them into line 
with the common practice in Australasia and South Africa. The death 
of P. P. W. Ziemann, General Secretary of Ontario and Quebec, 
is a great loss to the denomination. 


U.S.A. 

Dr. A. B. Martin, Ottawa University, Kansas, has built up a 
steady membership in his area. We thank him for sending on the 
subscriptions. Our Treasurer, Vic Sumner, enjoyed a summer 
exchange pastorate in Boston, Massachusetts. As a result we wel- 
come fifty-seven fresh subscribers whom he enrolled at a conference. 
We hope they enjoy the Fraternal. Good wishes to Dr. S. J. 
Mikolaski, whom we remember as a student at Regent’s Park and 
Pastor of Headington, Oxford, as he joins the teaching staff at New 
Orleans Seminary. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Between The Testaments. D.S. Russell. S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. 

Books by Baptists are still uncommon enough for fellow Baptists 
to take a more than ordinary interest in them, but this one by the 
Principal of Rawdon College needs no appeal for family loyalty 
for its commendation. It is a mu/tum in parvo on its subject, such 
as only one well versed in the field could produce. The book is in 
two parts. The first sketches in outline the background of the 
period, a history dictated by the struggle between Judaism and 
Hellenism; account is given of the manner in which the Jewish faith 
became a “ Torah religion’, of characteristic features of the various 
Jewish sects, and of the literature they produced—rabbinic, apocry- 
phal and apocalyptic. The second part makes easier reading, for 
the writer is able to spread himself a little more in dealing with the 
apocalyptic movement and its teaching. Two areas of importance 
are singled out for longer treatment, the apocalyptic teaching on the 
Messiah and that on resurrection and immortality; other readers 
than the reviewer will probably feel that the author reserved his 
best wine till last. They will perhaps also share a kindred desire 
with Oliver Twist for more of the same kind; we could do with an 
extended relating of such a treatment of apocalyptic to the prophetic 
teaching of the Old Testament and the theology of the New Testa- 
ment. May Principal Russell live to give it us! 

G. R. BEASLEY-MURRAY. 


The Christian Conflict. Kenneth Slack. Edinburgh House Press. 6s. 
This book deals with current issues. For this reason it is cheaply 


bound. For the same reason it should be read by every minister. — 


We need every aid to “relevancy”! The writer’s main purpose is 
to underline the paradox that in a world which, by means of modern 
communications, is all the time contracting to ** oneness *’, there are 
evil divisive forces at work. Ably he indicts these as, first and 
foremost, * secularism” (‘‘ which would divide man’s body from 
his spirit’), ““communism” (“secularism in its most articulate 
form ’’), ** nationalism ” (“* one of the most thrusting expressions of 
secularism’) and racialism. The Christian Church should of 
course be ** The instrument for the reconciliation of all men and 
nations’. Unfortunately however, “ the spirit of division is within 
the Church’. The climax of the book is an eloquent appeal for 
unity (and not just ** spiritual unity * either) in the British Church. 
This unity, it is suggested, is being delayed, not so much by any 
conflict of conviction, as by “‘apathy and lethargy”, not least 
amongst “the clergy and lay leaders of the churches”. Baptist 
Ministers may not all agree with Kenneth Slack as to the basic 
cause of continuing division within the Church. They would all have 
to agree, however, that the General Secretary of the British Council of 
Churches since 1955 has the right to make this appeal for unity. 
ARTHUR R. LISTON. 
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Jesus Christ and Mythology. Rudolf Bultmann. S.C.M. Press. 6s. 


There have been many attempts to explain the work of Rudolf 
Bultmann, and especially his de-mythologising of the N.T. In this 
book Bultmann himself comes to our rescue. By mythological, he 
means the expression of truth in terms of the thought- -background 
of the time. Thus the idea of heaven as God’s dwelling-place is 
mythological. It is an expression of the transcendence of God in 
terms of what we now call pre-scientific thought. Much of the 
teaching of Jesus, according to Bultmann, is mythological in this 
sense, since this, too, is expressed in the thought- forms of his day, 
this time Jewish eschatological thought. The purpose of Bultmann’s 
de-mythologising process is to free the teaching of Jesus from this 
thought-background and also his Person from the characteristics 
which the earliest Christians ascribed to him under the influence of 
their thought-background. Bultmann thus seeks to uncover the 
deeper meaning of the N.T. He declares his purpose as: ‘‘ to make 
clear the call of the nese of God’’. This is a *‘ big”? book in small 
compass. J. BREWER. 


The Story in Scripture. A. B. Davies and G. Horton Davies. 
T. Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


This volume is not just another anthology of Scripture passages. 
Produced by Dr. and Mrs. Davies under the auspices of the Adult 
Education Committee of the World Council of Churches, its purpose 
is to recount in the words of Scripture (R.S.V. text) the story of 
the Kingdom of God, from its promise in the O.T. to its fulfilment 
in Jesus Christ and His Church. The art of omitting what is not 
immediately relevant to this theme has been skilfully practised. 
One of the valuable features is that the text has been arranged in 
chronological order, passages from the Prophets, Psalms, Gospels, 
Letters, etc., being introduced most effectively in their rightful place 
in the historical narrative. The commentaries on each chapter are 
brief and to the point. Both those who are versed in the Scriptures 
and those less familiar with their contents, will find here much that 
is interesting, enlightening and inspiring. 


A Treasury of Christian Verse. Hugh Martin. S.C.M. Press. 
9s. 6d. 


All these poems centre on our Lord Himself, and express the 
adoration of men through many centuries and their response to His 
redeeming grace. Dr. Martin has gleaned his poems from many 
fields. Some of them will be familiar to the reader, but there are 
many which will prove refreshingly new. One cannot read them 
through without being moved by the depth of feeling they reveal 
and by the glimpse they give of the adoration Jesus Christ has 
awakened in the hearts of an innumerable host ‘through the cen- 
turies, of whom these writers are the mouthpiece. FRANK BUFFARD. 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409, BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW 
LONDON, E.13 


A Word to our Ministers 


My dear Brethren, 


I would like to bring to your attention our work at Orchard House, our Home 
at Stock, Essex, for boys in need of care and protection. ; 


The present attractive building was given to us by the generosity of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and was opened in 1954. In it we have at _ 
present some 20 boys from various parts who have come as a result of some 
sort of trouble in their lives. 


It is not always their own fault that they come to us; sometimes they are the — 
victims of shockingly bad homes and are starved of love or a sense of belonging. 
Many of them, however, are practical proof of the doctrine of Original Sin. 
We have some very naughty boys indeed under our care from time to time, and 
of course we do not profess that we are able to cope successfully with all of them. 2 


The Warden, Fred Beagles and his wife Megan Beagles, are doing a grand 
job caring for these youngsters and providing them with the sane, loving atmo- 
sphere which they so badly need. In my judgment Fred Beagles has a gift which 
touches on genius in his handling of boys, and many a lad who otherwise might 
have landed up as a confirmed criminal has reason to thank Fred Beagles for 
putting his feet on the right road. 


This Home is the only Baptist home of its kind in the country. I believe — 
that it is the only Free Church Home of its kind in the South. It is always — 
full, for there is a great need for this kind of work. It costs the Mission moni 


of course, but we are in no doubt that it is very worth-while. q 
We ask for the prayers of our Ministers and for the prayers of the Churches — ; 
for this work. We hope that when the Minister has an opportunity of come 


mending the work done at Orchard House and elsewhere, that he will feel able 

to do so. 1 
at 
{ 
; 


If you hear of a boy in serious trouble it is worth-while bearing Orchard 
House in mind, 


May the blessing of God be on your ministry. 
Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL, 
Superintendent Minister. 
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8 rere | to Christian Doctrine. T. E. Jessop. Nelson. 
s. 6d. 

_ This is a book by a distinguished Methodist layman for the 
increasing number of laymen in the Churches who, so the author 
explains, “ are wanting to enlarge and clarify their grasp of the 
Faith . . . either for this good end alone or because they may be 
needed to lend a hand in the Churches’ teaching function as lay 
readers, lay preachers, leaders of discussion groups, and so on”. 
Besides holding the Chair of Philosophy at the University of Hull, 
Professor Jessop is Chairman of the Adult Religious Education 
Sub-Committee of the British Council of Churches and has a wide 
experience of helping to equip thoughtful laymen for their teaching 
ministry. 

This is not a book to skip through, for it is written in a concise, 
arresting style which will repay slow reading and hard thinking. 
The doctrines, upon which the measure of agreement between 
Protestants is happily now not insignificant, are expounded with 
clarity and an obvious concern for the needs of readers who have not 
had an extensive theological training. The use of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version for biblical quotations, and the inclusion of a final 
chapter on the composition of the historic creeds of the Church 
are great gains. A list of books for further reading has also been 
added, though the section on Eschatology unfortunately does not 
include the works of G. R. Beasley-Murray and J. E. Fison. 

Although the book is intended primarily for the non-specialist, 
many ministers and teachers of Religious Instruction in schools will 
derive ample benefit from it. UY Sd BY 8 


The Signatories of the Orthodox Confession of 1679. A. H. J. 
Baines. Carey Kingsgate Press, Ltd. 

The Orthodox Confession is the classical statement of the faith 
and order of the General Baptists, issued by the Baptists of Bucking- 
hamshire and Hertfordshire to unite all Baptists against the drift 
into Unitarianism. This booklet, by a leading Baptist in Chesham. 
gives an account of the lives and work of the 54 men who signed the 
Confession. 

One is impressed by their concern to state their faith in exact 
theological terms and by the strength and passion of their con- 
victions, for which they suffered repeated fines and imprisonment; 
some being sentenced to death. This study also provides a fascinat- 
ing picture of Baptist Church life and of the general social conditions 
of that period. FRANK BUFFARD. 


Also Received. 


Building a New Church. F. W. Bakewell. Independent Press. 
3s. 6d. 


Ecumenical Hymnody. Eric Routley. Independent Press. 3s. 


POP Te 0 0 0 


THE BAPTIST UNION 
es WORK. Far 
ELPS ORWARD 


IN INITIAL PASTORATES 


Further information willingly supplied by: 


HOME WORK SCHEME DEPT. 


Baptist Church House, 4, Southampton Row 
London, W.C.| 
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THE BAPTIST UNION WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


63.5°,, Church members are women. 


32.85%, Women Church members attend Baptist 
Women’s League and affiliated’ meetings. 


54% Members affiliated to Baptist Women’s League 
are Church members. 


Every other woman in Baptist Women’s League 
still to be brought into Church fellowship. 


OUR EVANGELISTIC OPPORTUNITY 


CMU eee 
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Orders and Prayers for Church Worship. A Manual for Ministers, 
compiled by Ernest A. Payne and Stephen F. Winward. Carey- 
Kingsgate Press. 12s. 6d. 


Almost every Nonconformist Minister is anxious to see a new 
Manual of Services when it appears. For all of us want to improve 
the quality of our Free Church worship. Baptist Ministers will be 
particularly interested in a volume compiled primarily for use in our 
own denomination and, especially so, when it is the work of two such 
distinguished scholars. ~ 


The book opens with a stimulating Introduction in which the 
authors discuss the principles and pattern of our worship. They seek 
to show how Christian worship has been influenced by the traditions 
of the Synagogue, and of the Upper Room. Reference is made to 
the work of the Holy Spirit, giving prominence to the view that our 
worship should be Pentecostal as well as scriptural and sacramental. 
Following these points of theological importance, attention is 
drawn to the right use of the Manual. Dr. Payne and Mr. Winward 
explain that ‘‘ in no sense is the book intended to be a Baptist equiva- 
lent of the Book of Common Prayer; it is rather intended to serve 
as a Book of Common Order’’. They give expression to the con- 
victions of many of our men when they assert that “‘ it is a mistake 
to set freedom and tradition, spontaneity and form, in violent 
antithesis. The highest freedom is the fruit of discipline and creative 
spontaneity is the result of an adequate rootage in scripture and 
tradition.” We are urged to steer a steady course between the Scylla 
of an “‘ inflexible and fixed liturgy ’’ on the one hand and a Charybdis 
of ‘‘ squalid sluttery ’’ and uninspired disorder on the other. The 
compilers do not envisage a Baptist Minister reading all these prayers 
out of the book! “In general the prayers are intended to help the 
Minister in his own preparation for free prayer.” After the brief 
but stimulating Introduction, the book is divided into seven parts. 


> 


Part I is entitled ‘‘ PREPARATION FOR WorsuiP”’ and includes a 
number of Vestry Prayers and Prayers for use with the Choir. 


Part IT contains ‘‘ MATERIAL FOR PUBLIC WorSsHIP ”’ and is made up 
of Scripture sentences with which are linked a number of appropriate 
opening prayers, confessions of faith, general and specific inter- 
cessions, and thanksgivings for our own departed friends, for British 
saints, and for our Baptist founders. There are offertory sentences and 
prayers; for the compilers of this volume believe that “ we depart 
entirely from the Biblical conception of worship if the Offertory is 
regarded as an unfortunate interruption in the orderly sequence of 
worship. It should be the climax of worship as response, the point 
at which we offer our wealth, our work, ourselves, to God.” 


Part III contains “‘ SENTENCES AND PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR ”’, and offers twenty-two pages of appropriate help for all the 
major Christian Festivals, 
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It is followed in Part IV by ‘“‘ SENTENCES AND PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL 
Occasions”, such as Harvest Thanksgivings, Sunday School 
Anniversary, Youth Sunday, Home and Overseas Missions Sunday, 
Citizenship Sunday and so on, each provided with a note of those 
Scripture passages that are particularly relevant. 

All our Ministers will be eager to look through the “* ORDINANCES 
OF THE CHURCH ”’, in Part V of the book. Apart from new settings of 
the usual Dedication of Children, Baptism, Reception of Church 
Members, the Lord’s Supper and the Marriage and Burial Services, 
we are provided with a number of completely new orders of service, 
for which no provision has been made in any of our former Free 
Church Manuals. Of particular interest is the order forthe Laying 
on of Hands after Baptism, an apostolic practice that was used by 
the early General Baptists of Britain. This part also includes orders 
for the Blessing of a Civil Marriage, Ordination and Induction, 
Commissioning of a Missionary and of a Deaconess, the Admission 
of Deacons and the Dedication of Church Workers. 

A number of quite excellent pastoral suggestions emerge in this 
part of the book. The compilers make the point (also suggested by 
J. O. Barrett in his recent booklet) that in the Infant Dedication 
service the Minister might like to present the parents with a Bible 
for the child. It is good also to see a number of prayers for use 
after Baptism in which the candidates are particularly commended to 
God. The order for The Laying on of Hands with Prayer is most 
impressive. It is considered that this might be used either as part 
of the Baptismal Service or as soon afterwards as convenient. 

There is considerable help, too, in the order for the Lord’s Supper, 
though this is envisaged as an integral part of the Worship and not 
as the ** optional extra” that it is in the majority of our Churches. — 
A “ Short Order *” is added for occasions when the ordinance follows 
another service. 

Part VI consists of verses and prayers for “‘ THE MINISTRY OF 
VISITATION *’. In addition to the usual prayers for the sick, it in- 
cludes prayers for the Dedication of a New Home, Thanksgiving 
for Childbirth, an order for the Laying on of Hands upon the Sick, 
Supplication for the Dying, and prayers for those who are suffering 
from mental illness and so on. 

Part VIT contains a good Lectionary following the order of the 
Christian Year and offering Old and New Testament readings for two 
years with Supplementary Tables and Tables of Psalms for regular use 
in worship. And the Appendix provides legal and general information 
that will be of great help to men in the earlier years of their ministry. 

The book is attractively produced, will fit into the pocket and is 
cheaper than the recently published Congregational Manual! As 
one would expect, it makes use of prayers drawn from a variety of 
acknowledged sources, but it also contains a considerable amount of 
original material. It is certainly the best Manual to come my way. 

RAYMOND BROWN, 


a 
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: ‘THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


Ae new “Hymn Book for the ‘Baptist denomnicaion. : 
G jeauned to meet all the present day needs of congre- 
gational ‘worship, women’ s “Meetings, young people’s 
‘societies, evangelistic services, missionary meetings, etc. 


To be published March, , 1962. 


777 Hymns - 69 Canticles - 800 Tunes 
- srunewe Soren} for alternate So 


Apply jor fe Brochure to: THE PsALMs AND Hymns TRUST, 
4 , Southampton Row, Jondon, W. C. 1 


MEN FOR YOUR CHURCH by 
THE ‘BOYS’ BRIGADE 7 
_ NINE YEAR PLAN 


THE LIFE BOYS—8} to 114 years. Sunday School atten- 

- dance a condition of membership. Week-night activity that of 
organised playground based on physical, mental, social and 
spiritual development. 


- THE BB. COMPANY—111 | to 17 years. Object: “The 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the — 
- promotion of habits of Obedience, Reverence, Discipline, 
Self-respect, and all that tends towards a true Christian 
Manliness.” 


. THE CHURCH fas full Dae, over the local Company, 
including the religious instruction, and appoints the lay 
Officers and Life Boy Leaders. 


z Special leaflet ofinterest to Mi inisters is available. 


é - Full details from 
tee The Hon. Secretary, Baptist Council of The Boys? Brigade, 
eee . Abbey House, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 


Is able to supply practically everything needed ‘ag 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church | cay 

AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION — TABLES AND 

CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMM) N | 

CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR sae a; 

FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY 

SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS | — 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES — ais frye : 


For the School be 
BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL : 


PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCTS 2 GUIDES, — 
OF ha = = 
You are cordially invited to take hae advantage i shank 


The Mission Pe L wid Ld 

or substantially aids ot epr 
Institutions in 30 She , 60-0 “ 
ating with ane Missionary sini 1 
including: 7 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETIES | | ; 


of Great Britain, Canada, America, | 
‘New Zealand, rine Africa, and 


Denmark. ey oben % 


We are Sond to share in such enterprise and ene 
interest and support. Deputation visits can be arranged 
on application to the Secretary for England and Wales. | M 


THE MISSION TO. Le 


7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE - LONDON: eh a | 


